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THE SOURCES OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 



By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 



The one ultimate source produced various mediate sources, among which 
our four gospels now hold the first place. — Tradition concerning the atithorship 
of our gospels, and reasons for questioning it. — The synoptic problem: its 
elements ; proposed solutions ; propositions practically established. — The prob- 
lem of the fourth gospel : its character; various views ; present status. 

If the four gospels and even all quotations from them in 
printed books should today absolutely perish from the earth, it 
would be possible to recover everv word of their testimony con- 
cerning Jesus. The memories of living men constitute a treasure- 
house from which a life of Jesus could be drawn as full and com- 
plete as that which we possess today. These memories rest, of 
course, almost wholly upon the written gospels. But there was 
a time when there existed such a treasure of memories, resting 
not upon books, but upon the historic facts themselves. Back of 
all written records of the life of Jesus, and forming the basis and 
source of all such records la}- the knowledge of Jesus which his 
disciples and friends gained by personal observation. This 
knowledge found expression in various literary forms. Many 
of these have perished ; yet enough remain so that even without 
our gospels it would still be possible to give a trustworthy his- 
torical account of Jesus. The Acts and epistles of the New 
Testament would tell us many things, and those too, precisely 
the most important things. A "life of Jesus" based exclusively 
on the epistles of Paul, or even exclusively on those which the 
severest criticism now almost unanimously accepts as genuine 
writings of the apostle, would be meager indeed compared with 
the gospel record, yet in the absence of the gospels would be an 
invaluable gift to the world. The church fathers would give us 
something not only of that which they derive from the gospels, 
but something also which is apparently drawn directly from the 
same stream of living tradition from which the gospels also drew 
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a little nearer to its source. Even secular writers, Suetonius, 
Josephus, and Tacitus add a sentence or two of value. 

Yet all these witnesses, invaluable in the absence of the gos- 
pels, become in their presence secondary sources for the life of 
Jesus. None of them, nor all of them together — can, except 
from some special point of view, be compared with the gospels 
themselves, if only we are assured that in these latter we have 
trustworthy historical witnesses. Who then were the authors of 
these books and what opportunity had they for acquiring informa- 
tion ? As the books stand today in the New Testament, and as 
they stand in all manuscripts and versions, even the oldest, they 
bear respectively the names of two apostles and two companions 
of apostles. If these four men relate independently what they 
themselves heard and saw of the life, deeds, teachings, death, 
resurrection, ascension of Jesus, the question of the sources of 
the life of Jesus is practically answered : we have in these four 
books the testimony of four eyewitnesses. Granted only their 
honesty, one could scarcely ask for more. 

But several facts that can be learned with but little obser- 
vation raise the question, not indeed of the honesty of the 
writers, but whether these books really profess or undertake to 
give the direct testimony of these authors to what they them- 
selves witnessed. In the first place, there are related some events 
which can hardly have been within the scope of observation even 
of apostles. This is conspicuously true of the narratives of the 
infancy. And when we come to the two gospels which bear the 
names not of apostles, but of companions of apostles, we 
must recognize that we have no knowledge that they were 
eyewitnesses of any of the events of the life of Jesus. 
But we do not need to argue wholly from our ignorance. 
The preface of Luke is quite decisive as respects his book. 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they 
delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course 
of all things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou wast instructed. 
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These words make it quite clear that the author of the third 
gospel distinguished himself from those who " from the begin- 
ning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word." Mark has 
left no such testimony respecting himself, but Papias, the earliest 
Christian writer, aside from Luke himself, from whom we have 
any statement about the origin of the gospels, is authority for 
the statement that John the presbyter said : 

Mark, having become Peter's interpreter, wrote accurately the things 
that were either said or done by the Christ, as far as he remembered them, 
not, however, in order. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow 
him ; but afterward, as I said [he followed], Peter, who adapted his teaching 
to the needs [of the occasion], but not as if he were making a systematic 
arrangement of the words of the Lord 

To these two important statements, that of Luke respecting 
himself and that of Papias respecting Mark, let there now be 
added an important fact of internal evidence. An attentive 
reading of our first three gospels reveals the fact that in certain 
parts they closely resemble one another, not only in relating the 
same events or reporting the same sayings of Jesus, but in 
employing almost identically- the same words. Two brief exam- 
ples will illustrate the fact, the full extent of which can be 
perceived only by a careful comparison and study of the three 
gospels throughout. Take one example from discourse material. 



Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come ? 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of 
repentance : and think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father : for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe laid unto 
the root of the trees : every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. — Matt, j : 7-10. 



Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come ? 
Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of 
repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father : for I say unto you. 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe also laid 
unto the root of the trees : every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. — Luke J : 7-9. 



Let the other example be from a narrative section. 

And walking by the sea of Galilee, I And passing along by the sea of 
he saw two brethren, Simon who is | Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew, 
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called Peter, and Andrew, his brother, 
casting a net into the sea ; for they 
were fishers. And he saith unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left the nets, and fol- 
lowed him. And going on from 
thence he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother, in the boat with Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets ; and 
he called them. And they straight- 
way left the boat and their father, 
and followed him. — Matt. 4. : 18-22. 



the brother of Simon, casting a net 
in the sea ; for they were fishers. 
And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to be- 
come fishers of men. And straight- 
way they left the nets, and followed 
him. And going on a little further, 
he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were 
in the boat, mending the nets. And 
straightway he called them : and they 
left their father Zebedee in the boat 
with the hired servants, and went 
after him. — Mark 1 : 16-20. 



The significance of the fact illustrated by these examples is 
still more clear, when we observe that such resemblances as 
these are very numerous among the first three gospels, but 
scarcely occur at all between any one of them and the fourth. 
The latter manifestly treats of the same Jesus who is the subject 
of the other three, yet, in a literary sense, pursues almost an 
entirely independent course. 

These facts and others that are related to them have made it 
evident that the problem of the sources and mutual relations of 
the first three gospels — the Synoptic Problem, as it is often 
called — is a real one, and one which is in large part distinct 
from any that pertain to the fourth gospel. 

The elements of this synoptic problem have already been 
stated in part. They include, ( 1 ) Resemblances of these gospels 
to one another in several particulars. Thus all three of the 
synoptists observe the same general historical boundaries, 
recording the Galilean and Perean ministries and omitting the 
early Judean ministry reported by John. They record in con- 
siderable part the same events in these periods, a fact the signif- 
icance of which will be better appreciated if it be remembered 
how small a fraction of all the events of Jesus' ministry is 
related, and if it be noticed that for the most part the fourth 
gospel makes an entirely different selection. In the order of 
events there are marked resemblances; between Mark and Luke 
especially there is a close resemblance, which is made all the more 
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striking by the fact that Matthew and Mark much less con- 
stantly agree, and that Matthew and Luke scarcely agree at all 
except when both agree with Mark. Finally there is close verbal 
similarity in the record of the events related in common by two 
or by all three of the synoptists; the examples given above 
illustrate the nature of this similarity. (2) Differences among the 
synoptists. For despite the marked resemblances, each gospel 
still has its own somewhat clearly marked purpose, each records 
some events not related by the others, and omits some recorded 
by the others, each adds details not found in the others, and 
Luke in a number of cases gives a quite independent account in 
place of that which the other two give in common. (3) The 
statements of the gospels themselves or of early Christian writers 
concerning the origin of the several gospels. Two of the most 
important of these have already been quoted, Luke's preface, 
and the statement of Papias concerning Mark. Another very 
important one, also from Papias, may be quoted here. 

Matthew accordingly composed the oracles in the Hebrew dialect and 
each one interpreted them as he was able. 

As long ago as Augustine the close resemblance of the 
gospels was noticed, and the suggestion was put forth by him 
that Mark had condensed his narrative from Matthew. Jerome 
discussed the question of the relation between the original 
Hebrew Matthew spoken of by Papias, and the Greek Matthew 
then and now current in the church. In the eighteenth century 
interest in the problem revived, and for the last hundred years it 
has been recognized as one of the most important problems of New 
Testament scholarship. So many have been the theories pro- 
pounded that we must speak of them for the most part in classes. 

1. The theory of a common document from which all three of 
our gospels drew. This theory was advocated by Eichhorn in 1 794, 
and for a time commended itself to many scholars. But when it 
had been modified bv the introduction of the multiplied recensions 
of this one document that were seen to be necessary in order that 
the theory might account for the facts, it had become so cumber- 
some, so loaded with unsustained hypothesis that it broke down 
under its own weight, and today has practically no advocates. 
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2. The theory of an oral gospel regards the oral teaching and 
preaching of the apostles and early missionaries as itself the 
direct source of our synoptic gospels. This teaching, it is held, 
naturally assumed, while the apostles were still living, a somewhat 
fixed and definite form, or rather several such forms, resembling 
one another, yet having each its own peculiarities. The differences 
of the synoptic gospels are due to the variable element, the 
resemblances to the fixed element, of this living tradition. Giese- 
ler, in 18 18, gave definite form to this view, and it still has ardent 
advocates. The theory, like the tradition by which it accounts 
for our gospels, is very flexible, and has in fact received several 
quite divergent forms. One of the most recently proposed and 
most interesting forms is that of Mr. Arthur Wright in his book, 
The Composition of the Four Gospels. The serious question 
concerning this view is not whether such an oral gospel 
in fact existed, nor whether it is the source of our gospels — 
this is generally conceded — but whether it is the direct source. 
The close resemblances of the gospels to one another in cer- 
tain parts, as well as the peculiar and uneven distribution of these 
resemblances, lead many scholars to believe that between the oral 
gospel and the present gospels there must have been a written 
medium, and that there must also have been some dependence of 
our present gospels on one another. From this conviction has 
arisen another class of theories, which admit the existence and the 
influence of the oral gospel, but do not find in it a sufficient 
explanation of the facts. They may be grouped under the head of : 

3. The theory of an original document supplemented by 
that of the interdependence of our present gospels. It is evident 
that this general theory is capable of many forms according to 
the order of dependence which is assumed. It must suffice to 
mention the views of a few well-known scholars. 

Meyer regarded the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew, the 
oracles spoken of by Papias, as the oldest document. This was 
used by Mark, who had as his other chief source his personal 
recollection of the preaching of Peter. Our present gospel of 
Matthew grew out of the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew 
largely under the influence of Mark, and under this influence was 
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translated into Greek. Luke used Mark and the Greek Matthew 
as we still have it. 

Bernhard Weiss holds a similar view, differing most conspic- 
uously in holding that Luke used not our present Matthew, but a 
Greek translation of the original Matthew. 

Holtzmann, Bruce, Wendt, and others, while recognizing the 
use both of Mark and of the original Matthew by the first and 
third evangelists, regard Mark itself as an independent work. 
According to this view there lie at the basis of our gospels two 
original and independent documents, the original Matthew and 
Mark, the latter identical or nearly so with our present second 
gospel. This is known as the two-document theory. 

Uniformity of opinion has evidently not yet been reached. 
There is, however, a clearly marked tendency to agree on a few 
propositions. ( i ) That back of all our gospels lies what may be 
called the oral gospel, the main source of all documents. (2) 
That the apostle Matthew put forth a collection of the sayings 
or discourses of Jesus, probably including also some narrative 
portions. Some identify this with our present Matthew, but the 
general tendency is to regard it rather as a source of the first 
gospel than as that book itself. (3) That Mark put forth a gospel 
substantially identical with our second gospel. His chief source 
was his personal recollection of the preaching of Peter, or if he 
had two coordinate sources these were the original Matthew and the 
preaching of Peter. ( 4 ) That our present Matthew is based mainly 
on Mark and the original Matthew. (5) That Luke also employed 
Mark and the original Matthew as his chief sources. 1 Thus on the 
one side there is a tendency to distinguish our first gospel from 
the original apostolic Matthew, and on the other to regard all 
three of the synoptists as resting in no small part upon genuinely 
apostolic sources. 

1 It is a question which perhaps deserves further consideration than it has yet 
received whether the matter common to Matthew and Luke but not found in Mark, 
which is usually assigned to the original Matthew, ought not rather to be recognized as 
coming from three documents, of which the apostolic Matthew was used by the first 
evangelist only, the others, however, in common by Luke and the first evangelist, 
though by each in his own way. Such a view while increasing the number of the 
sources would explain some facts difficult to account for on the more common view. 
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When we turn to the problem of the fourth gospel, we find 
it of a very different character from that which the synoptic 
gospels present. Here, since we have but one book, the factor 
of resemblances and differences is at once eliminated. The 
question of sources is not indeed excluded, but the generally 
homogeneous character of the book, and the absence of any 
other work which, containing in part the same material, might 
serve as a touchstone for the detection of different sources, 
remand this problem to a secondary place. The great question 
concerning the fourth gospel is that of its essential authorship. 
Is it as all tradition affirms, the work of the apostle John, or is it 
not? Roughly speaking, three views have been maintained : (i) It 
is in the strictest sense the work of the apostle. This view 
has been held from the second century down, and is today 
defended by a large number of sober and able scholars. (2) It 
is simply a spurious work of the second century, in no sense 
Johannine, or, at any rate, having a Johannine element so 
slight as to be almost inappreciable. It was in 1820 that 
Bretschneider called in question the Johannine authorship, down 
to that time accepted almost without dissenting voice. He 
afterwards withdrew his objections, but the question was not 
dropped, and there are still to be found scholars who find little or 
no connection between the fourth gospel and the apostle John. 
(3) The fourth gospel proceeds from John as the chief source of 
its information, but the actual writer was some disciple of John 
to us unknown. Substantially this, though with much variation 
in details, is the view advocated by Sabatier, Weizsacker, and 
Wendt in their published writings, and by some other well-known 
scholars in their class-room lectures. 

The truth, we are constrained to believe, lies essentially with 
the first view, subject perhaps to some modification in the 
direction of the third. Fifty years of criticism have resulted 
in carrying the date of the gospel back fifty years earlier 
than the opponents of its genuineness wished to place it. 
Whereas, in 1844, F. C. Baur assigned it to about 170 A.D., 
thus separating it by two whole generations from the latest pos- 
sible date of John's death, Jtilicher, one of the most recent writers 
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to deny the Johannine authorship, places it between 100 and 
125 A. D., with an apparent inclination to the earlier part of this 
quarter-century. It seems, moreover, impossible to doubt that 
the clear evidence which the book affords of proceeding from a 
Jewish Christian familiar with Palestinian affairs in the days of 
Jesus, and its manifest claim at the very least to rest upon the testi- 
mony of an eyewitness from among the apostles of Jesus, will 
continue to exercise an increasing influence in the decision of 
the question. At the same time it must be recognized that there 
are some indications that the book, as we possess it, did not 
proceed from the very pen of him who was the chief source 
of its material. It would not be strange if this evidence should 
at length lead to the conclusion that this gospel is from the 
apostle John as the second gospel is from the apostle Peter, 
rather than from his own pen. 

Should something approximating to this view come to pre- 
vail, and should the views intimated above concerning the 
synoptic problem stand the test of further examination, we 
should then have not, indeed, as tradition says, two directly 
apostolic and two indirectlv apostolic books, but four books in 
varying degrees apostolic. Of the first gospel we should recog- 
nize Matthew and Peter as the chief sources ; of the second, Peter 
would be regarded as the chief source, or Matthew and Peter as 
coordinate sources ; of the third, Peter as a main source, Matthew 
perhaps a second ; of the fourth, John would be the source. But, 
whatever the precise view which shall eventually obtain general 
acceptance, it cannot be doubted that the total outcome will be 
in the direction of the results already attained, viz., a more exact, 
a more impressive, a more surely attested knowledge of the life 
and teaching of Jesus than previous generations have possessed. 
If, in the meantime, the historical study of the gospels is made 
more difficult than it once was, it will also be made more fruitful, 
and its results will be more surely attested. 



